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How Religion Fares in the Colleges 


As many of our readers probably know, a series of 
“faculty consultations on religion in higher education” 
was conducted during a three-year period, 1945-1948, 
under the auspices of the American Council on Education, 
the Edward W. Hazen Foundation, and the National 
Council on Religion in Higher Education. An appraisal 
of the project by one of the participants, Professor Albert 
C. Outler of Yale University, originally published in the 
January, 1949, Educational Record, has been reproduced 
in pamphlet form by the Hazen Foundation, New Haven. 
It is an instructive document. 

Citing the papers presented at the 1948 session of the 
Conference on Science, Philosophy and Religion, along 
with the now famous Harvard Report, General Education 
in a Free Society, and the Report of the President's Com- 
mission on Higher Education, Dr. Outler remarks that 
they all “agree on one major premise: the traditional pat- 
tern of the higher education in America is gravely deficient 
and must be reformed.” Although the grounds of criticism 
vary, there is general agreement that the “older education” 
failed to provide “a unified vision of life or an integrative 
focus for human knowledge.” It made for “atomization” 
rather than integration. Thus college life ‘became in- 
creasingly irrelevant to the storms and crises of the 
world’s deepening tragedy. This irrelevance was usually 
one of two sorts: the solemn irrelevance of expert but 
uncoordinated knowledge or else the trivial irrelevance 
reflected in the popular connotation for the once-respected 
adjective ‘collegiate.’ ” 

Religion on the Fringe 

The newer educational proposals, therefore, assume 
that “an adequate education is one which aids men to see 
human life and knowledge synoptically and which lead- 
them to be loyal to the common human good, above and 
beyond laissez-faire self-interest.” Great faith is placed 
in the humanities and the social sciences, from the study 
of which, it is anticipated, there will come a “good har- 
vest of critical intelligence dedicated to the commen 
cause of personal fulfillment and social progress.” Dr. 
Outler poses the question: “In this new search for ir- 
tellectual unity and ethical conviction in the educationa’ 
process, has religion been seriously considered as a 
significant component in or context for good liberal educa- 
tion?” Noting that the Harvard Report finds religioz, 
in general, not “a practicable source of intellectual unity, ° 
Dr. Outler remarks that the President's Commission 
“would appear to have agreed to treat religion as a not- 
very-live, but yet theoretically possible, option among the 
motive-forces for their chief desideratum: the democrat: - 
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spirit.” To substantiate this judgment he cites the fol- 
lowing passage from the Commission’s Report (Vol. I, 
p. 50): “To cooperate for common ends, we must have 
faith in each other. Ethical principles that will induce 
this faith need not be based on any single sanction or be 
authoritarian in origin, nor need finality be claimed for 
them. Some persons will find the satisfactory basis for 
a moral code in the democratic creed itself, some in phi- 
losophy, some in religion. Religion is held to be a major 
force in creating this system of human values on which 
democracy is predicated, and many derive from one or 
another of its varieties a deepened sense of human worth 
and a strengthened concern for the rights of others.” 

Dr. Outler senses an ambiguity here: he inserts “|by 
whom]” after the words, “Religion is held.” This am- 
biguity, it seems fair to say, is inherent in contemporary 
educational thought about values, and the relation of re- 
ligion thereto. 

College Textbooks 

At this point Dr. Outler makes reference to the book, 
College Reading and Religion, published last year, which 
embodies the results of a unique and important study of 
college textbooks with respect to their treatment of re- 
ligion as related to the major college disciplines.’ The 
fields covered are history of philosophy, problems of 
philosophy, psychology, psychiatry, history and philosophy 
of education, English literature, music, European history, 
economics, sociology, cultural anthropology, physical 
sciences, and biological sciences. Before proceeding with 
Dr. Outler’s discussion, we may well note the general 
conclusions of that study as summarized by the chairman 
of the study committee, Dean Donald P. Cottrell of Ohio 
State University : 

1. Religion is ‘neglected or ignored” in college text- 
books, a condition that “may be attributable in consider- 
able measure to incompetence of both scholarship and 
teaching practices among faculty members who might 
reasonably be expected to consider religious objectives as 
fundamental to their work.” 

2. As for “overt hostility to religion,” there is only 
indirect evidence of it. The books do reveal, however, 
a “kind of hostility” that is “exhibited in the apparently 
deliberate circumvention of religious and even the higher 
ethical issues in various fields.” 

3. Whether because of “materialistic assumptions” or 
not, there has been in recent years a considerable substitu- 


1 College Reading and Religion. A Survey of College Reading 
Materials Sponsored by the Edward W. Hazen Foundation and 
the Committee on Religion and Education of the American Council 
on Education. New Haven, Conn., Yale University Press, 1948, 
$5.00. 
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tion of other subject matter for religious reading. Many 
scholars, because of their “intellectual organization and 
commitment” have shown a tendency to “accord to re- 
ligion a position of inferior importance in their attention.” 

4. No sectarian bias was found. Differentiation between 
theological viewpoints was directed toward delineation of 
actual differences, not toward fostering a “sectarian 
spirit.” 

5. Reading lists tend to “favor inadequate conceptions 
of religion” and to “confuse different conceptions in the 
guise of interpretation.” There is evidence of “persistent 
opposition to creedal and institutional religion’’—an at- 
titude on the merits of which the committee expresses no 
judgnient. 

The study makes it evident, says Dean Cottrell, “that 
religion is a neglected field of reading and study on the 
part of college students.” Then he adds these two preg- 
nant sentences: “The lightness of touch and even 
ignorance with which intellectual issues having a religious 
bearing or import are dealt with would seem little less 
than astonishing when the expansion of scholarship in 
general is taken into account. Moreover, the hostility to 
religion revealed in some of the textbooks described be- 
comes perhaps most effective when it is implied or sug- 
gested through the aggressive development of a positivistic 
attitude.” 

Secularism Ascendant 

It comes down to this, then, thinks Dr, Outler: 
“Spurred by the twin fears of sectarian bias and ‘indoc- 
trination’ (wholesome fears when not phobic!), we have 
actually promoted religious indifferentism and have given 
aid to 2 militant secularism... . \nd thus it has happened 
that the secularists have won their most striking victory 
in over a century. ‘The democratic creed itself’ (the lowest 
common denominator of all liberal educational philoso- 
phies, including those with religious context) now  be- 
comes the highest common multiple of the new educational 
reform, The revolt against dogma has now become official 
dogma. itself.” 

Typical of the comments contained in’ consultants’ 
reports of the 33 faculty consultations—which were of 
an exploratory not a missionary, nature—is the following: 

“The reaction against the older forms of indoctrination 
and the liberal’s vivid fear of fanaticism have actually led 
to what has been, in effect, propaganda for secularism, 
and this has beeen more influential and pervasive than 
many of them [the faculty] had ever realized. There is 
a real interest in religion at but this interest 
is largely unformed and uninstructed. The result is that 
a great tradition and a great opportunity have, up until 
quite recently, been wasted.” 

In general, college administrators appear to be more 
friendly to the study of religion than faculty members. 
As for the latter, “the consultants are surprised more 
often than they should have been at their naivete in re- 
ligious matters. Both those who declared themselves 
‘hostile’ or ‘neutral’ to religion revealed the most archaic 
and regressive notions about the contemporary religious 
situation and the intellectual temper of modern liberal 
Christianity and Judaism. Most of them seem to rely on 
garbled childhood memories to tell them what religion is 
and their familiarity with the literature and living spokes- 
men of liberal religion was strangely scant for cultivated 
and intelligent people.” 

The following excerpt from a consultant’s report has 
a familiar ring: “The faculty at is sym- 
pathetic with the study of religion but afraid that it would 
be difficult or impossible to maintain the necessary ob- 


jectivity in presenting the subject for the obvious reason 
that anyone who cares to teach religion probably has some 
religious convictions of his own. These might become 
plain to students and influence them unduly.” To which 
Dr. Outler is constrained to add a parenthesis : “(Whether 
an economist’s convictions about controversial issues in 
economics would similarly stultify his ‘objectivity,’ de. 
ponent saith not!)” 


What of the Future? 

In spite of all this the consensus of the consultants 
supports a hopeful prognosis. They feel that “there is 
real vitality, intellectual and moral, in American colleges, 
and this within and in spite of the confusion and disorder 
of the typical educational process. Nor does the apparent 
victory of the secularists stand unchallenged. The de- 
votedly religious among faculties and student-bodies are 
taking heart and speaking out and the hitherto ‘neutral 
majority’ are developing increasing interest in and un- 
derstanding of the great religious issues of life. Every- 
where the consultants came to feel what is chiefly needed 
is that the case for religion be given a fair hearing in the 
open forum of academic discussion, It is the firm agree- 
ment of the consultants that where this is done, there is 
usually a vigorous and generally favorable reaction from 
both faculty and students.” 

The appraisal ends with the following “rather firm 
conclusions” : 

“1. A case can be made for religion as a crucial factor 
in liberal education which will be generally acknowledged 
as an intelligible and intellectually respectable theory of 
education. 

“2. No curriculum which ignores or suppresses a com- 
petent and critical examination of the history and litera- 
ture of the Judaeo-Christian religious tradition can fairly 
be called either ‘liberal’ er ‘general.’ 

The secularists have no monopoly on intelligent 
concern for truth and human values and their loudly pro- 
claimed preference for ‘the democratic creed itself’ is, 
in fact, a rival creed and metaphysics which deserves, in 
any liberal education, to be examined on its merits along- 
side the chief alternatives and not covertly imposed as an 
arbitrary dogmatism under the ambiguous constitutional 
concept of ‘separation of church and state.’ 

“4. Modern college students respond eagerly to the 
chance for a first-hand investigation of the truth-claims 
of high religion presented by competent scholars who 
themselves have firm religious convictions, and yet who 
eschew the impulse to impose these convictions dogmati- 
cally, 

“3. Tt will be a major tragedy of contemporary educa- 
tion and of the society which it seeks to serve if the cause 
of religion in higher education goes by default or fails 
because of the capture of the higher education by im- 
placable and doctrinaire secularists. This need not happen. 
The evidence accumulates that the influence of liberal re- 
ligious attitudes and ideas is waxing in American academic 
life.” 

The place of religion in higher education is manifestly 
a different question from that of its place in the public 
school program. Yet the two questions are aspects of a 
basic problem in educational philosophy and public policy 
which is pressing for solution, F. E. J. 


“No War Against Russia” 


The Catholic Worker (New York), which is the organ 
of the Catholic Worker Movement, featured in its May 
Based on an 


issue an article under the above caption. 
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editorial in L’Osservatore Romano, which is regarded as 
a mouth-piece of the Vatican, the article has exceptional 
interest. The reader should have in mind that The Cath- 
olic I!’orker is unofficial; it takes a position that is at 
once pacifist and socially radical. It is a member, how- 
ever, of the Catholic Press Association. The text follows: 

“On Holy Saturday the semi-official Vatican news- 
aper, the Osservatore Romano, stated editorially that 
the Catholic Church was opposed to the use of violence 
against Russia and that any opposition Catholics were to 
muster against communism must employ the Christian 
weapons of prayer, and the restoration of social justice in 
a world which is hungry for truth, even if it comes in 
distorted forms. 

“This editorial, signed by Giuseppe Dalle Torre, editor 
in chief, was not generally circulated in the American 
press and was almost completely ignored by the Catholic 
press, both of which have been waging a ‘holy war’ cam- 
paign against Russia for the past two years. It is also 
significant that all of those writers and commentators 
who read into the Holy Father's Christmas Message of 
last year their own warmongering sentiments have been 
silent on this significant utterance. The Osservatore 
Romano sets what might be called the ‘Church line’ on 
political and social events. 

“The article points out that violence has never been 
conducive to the growth of the Church; that violence used 
against her has not prevented her growth. She is the 
greatest witness to the failure of such tactics: ‘it is im- 
possible to paralyze an idea with violence, destroy it by 
force, drown it in blood. She, the Church, is the greatest 
testimony of the folly of such prejudice. The idea which 
wins over another idea is that which most excels in truth, 
that which counts most on the abnegation and example of 
its followers. Communism one defeats by prayer and 
demonstration with works that social justice has no need 
to deny God in order to activate itself.’ 

“Continuing to develop the thought that Christianity 
today has the vital task of meeting communism on its own 
ground, of challenging the economic disorder, the task 
of Christians is that of implementing these ideas immedi- 
ately and that the ideas generated by communism, an- 
swering as they do the thirst for social justice on the 
part of the masses of the world’s dispossessed, can only 
be offset by the presentation and living of more dynamic 
truths. 

“*Communism is NOT only a political phenomenon, 
a pawn of the international party. It is first a moral and 
economic motive and fact, to which social injustices, made 
more burning by a war which raged or lasted for over 
30 years, bring an always more danger6us vigor. war 
and a defeated Russia would force it to mark time NOT 
to give up. Liberalism and democracy were NOT suf- 
focated by the Holy Alliance, not even by a France turned 
around by leaders of revolution to the fatal necessity of 
worrying about their own national cause and moving in 
thythm with the rest of the world. Liberalism and de- 
mocracy were retarded for some decades on their march, 
plotted against and exploited in new ways but arrived 
elsewhere, equally to their own account. 

““Tf one should think of a war with Russia, of her 
eventual defeat .. . if one should think of a Soviet liquida- 
tion to liquidate communism, he would fall into unpar- 
donable equivocation.’ 

“The various interpretations of the pleas of the Holy 
Father for peace might well be interpreted in the light 
of the statement of Osservature Romano that ‘it would 
be ingenuous at least to marvel that the words and action 
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of Pius XII for peace would be enough to make quiet 
those who want once again to have the clergy and (lay) 
Catholics responsible for an armed conflict in order that 
whatever its outcome, favorable or not, to the enemies of 
the Church, she and her hierarchy may be struck by the 
immediate vendetta if they won, or if defeated, that she 
may be damned by the future reprisals.’ ” 


Pittsburgh’s Churches 


The inter-council Committee for Cooperative Field 
Research, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y., is 
distributing a mimeographed report, The Metropolitan 
Pittsburgh Church Study, at $2.00 a copy. H. Paul 
Douglass was director of the survey, which was “concur- 
rently authorized” by the Pitcairn Crabbe Foundation and 
the Council of Churches of Christ of Allegheny County. 

Dr. Douglass states in the Foreword that the document 
contains “an objective study of the Greater Pittsburgh 
Protestant Church as an institution.” Many of the 
characteristics and trends of Protestantism in recent 
years are described in a volume running to 275 pages. 

All churches of Allegheny County, including the city 
of Pittsburgh, reported a gain in membership of 14 per 
cent between 1926 and 1947. “All the faiths shared in 
this gain. . . . Roman Catholic gains amounted to about 
18 per cent. . . . Protestant membership gains . . . have 
been only about 8 per cent for the twenty-one years, and 
there has been a Protestant loss in the city itself of over 
8,000 members (5 per cent) for the period.” The figures 
are based in part on estimates for a number of local 
churches whose membership is not known. 

Eighteen denominations ended the period from 1930 
to 1947 with three fewer local churches in Metropolitan 
Pittsburgh than they had at the beginning. “Forty-nine 
new churches were organized, but fifty-two were dis- 
continued—by complete lapse or merger.” 

“Protestantism has substantially kept up with gains in 
population. . . . The population of Allegheny County in- 
creased only 2.7 per cent between 1930 and 1940, and a 
subsequent 5 per cent increase for the metropolitan dis- 
trict (a somewhat larger area) was estimated by the 
United States census in April, 1947.” 

“The losses of the Greater Pittsburgh Sunday schools 
are not only spectacular and alarming in total but are 
especially serious because the condition is so widespread. 

. Seven out of every ten reported Allegheny County 
Sunday schools declined absolutely in enrolment with the 
seventeen years 1930-47. ... 

“The postwar spurt in population and the rapid growth 
of numerous suburbs have enabled the immediate past to 
be an era of church expansion.” Eighteen new Protes- 
tant churches “have been founded during recent years.” 

“The most important immediate recommendation of the 
Report is that Greater Pittsburgh Protestantism set up a 
permanent research agency, and that the present findings 
be vigorously followed up by administrative decisions 
and incorporated in the ongoing life of the cooperating 
churches through the agency of the Council of Churches 
of Christ in Allegheny County.” 


Industrial Evangelism 


The church must study “the whole strategy of evangel- 
ism in great industrial cities.” The Christian News-Letter 
(London) for May 11 urges. In some sections of indus- 
trial France Roman Catholic priests (notably the late 
Abbé Godin) have been working recently along a new 
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line, which The Christian News-Letter believes has 
“relevance . . . to our different British scene.” The ex- 
perience of these priests is reported in France Pagan? by 
Maisie Ward.'| The people in these industrial areas in 
France are not “people whom the church has lost: they 
are the descendants of the great population bulge of the 
nineteenth century, the people whom the church has never 
had’’—often referred to as “the masses.” But the priests 
who worked among them found small communities within 
the masses which are “materialistic, pagan, and cynical 
in outlook, for years of bitter struggle to keep alive have 
made them so.” In such groups “the influence of en- 
vironment is far stronger” than in other sections of so- 
ciety. 

The Roman Catholic missionaries found that to draw 
a young person out of his environment into the church 
was likely to mean “the cruel choice of coming right into 
the church and losing all contact with and hold over the 
others in his milieu, which meant breaking up his whole 
life, or, after a period in a group, giving up the struggle 
and lapsing back into his milieu to become an irrecover- 
able loss.” Therefore, the church must try to convert 
them within their own milieu. To do this, the church 
“must not only influence members of these groups through 
keen laity; it must have priests equally deeply identified, 
and free to adapt the time-honored usages of the Catholic 
Church to new circumstances.” 

The Christian News-Letter prints a letter from an 
Englishman who has recently visited the Mission de Paris 
and suggests the “lessons” which may be drawn from it 
for Protestant industrial evangelism. One of the priests, 
for instance, went to a Communist suburb in east Paris 
asa workman. He “took a lodging, got to know people in 
the locality through work and living there; today he has 
built up a Christian community of a new proletarian type 
of workers’ families, has been requested by them to look 
after it in a pastoral way, and so has resumed a pastoral 
ministry. . . . It is outside the parish church, it is an in- 
digenous church, has baptized a real piece of the fabric 
of the local society, and therefore is producing new kinds 
of Christians with a new outlook. Accepted are such 
things as evening Mass and communion, non-fasting, in- 
formal confession with frequency according to conscience, 
communion before confirmation, Mass in the homes, etc., 
etc.” This English writer reaches the following con- 
clusions : 

“1. Individual conversions from the workers into our 
churches are not of much significance, when considering 
the whole strategy of church vis-d-vis workers. .. . 

“2. We must build Christian communities outside the 
churches, if (rightly or wrongly) the church is a stone of 
stumbling. . . . The task of evangelism is not the con- 
verting of individuals out of their milieu into the church 
milieu, but rather the baptizing of a bit of the fabric of 
human society (which, of course, means converting in- 
dividuals, but in their setting ).” 

3. We must be ready to “work with ‘semi-Christians’ 
. . . [and] administer the sacraments to those who are 
quite unlike normal church members in attitude, outlook, 
habit, etc. We must not expect people to be ‘like us’ before 
we admit them as Christians. 


“4. We must face the fact that communities can be... 


1 New York, Sheed & Ward, 1949. 


separate culturally. And this means that the parish sys. 
tem cannot be the sole expression of the life of the church, 
(What a lesson this will be to learn!) 

“5. Looking to the sphere of the workers, we must have 
specialists, and must set about training them to do new 
things appropriate to the English situation. .. . This means 
a new kind of center, institute, college, tied to a new 
‘mission’ experiment, where men can learn. . . . The new 
center must be in the midst of an industrial town, and the 
men in charge must be very different from those who at 
present run theological colleges. And they must be will- 


ing to fail at the right job, rather than succeed at the 
wrong one!” 


“Industrialism and Agrarianism”’ 


The Executive Committee of the National Catholic 
Rural Life Conference, Des Moines, has issued a state- 
ment on “Industrialism and Agrarianism” which includes 
the following : 

“The National Catholic Rural Life Conference has al- 
ways favored a reasonable decentralization of economic 
and industrial activity, as against an excessive concentra- 
tion of wealth and power. It prefers the family-type farm 
to the large corporate enterprise wherever possible. But 
it does not hold that corporate enterprise, or the division 
of labor, or the factory system are wrong in themselves 
and responsible for all the ills of contemporary economic 
life. 

“The Conference does not approve the thinking of those 
who would label the mass-production technique as a secu- 
lar way of making things. Nor does it subscribe to the 
view that individual craftsmanship is the only desirable 
method of economic production. While holding the arts 
and crafts in high esteem, the Conference disagrees with 
the idea that they alone are suitable for christianization 
in a reconstructed social order... . 

“The National Catholic Rural Life Conference reaf- 
firms its belief that order can be restored to economic life 
through effective cooperation within and between the 
various economic groups, joined together according to 
their occupation or profession. It recognizes, however, 
that forms of organization will vary from group to group, 
and that agriculture requires somewhat different treatment 
than industry. Voluntary cooperative activity should be 
encouraged on all levels, including the international.” 


Church Cooperation in South Africa 


In South Africa the leading English-speaking denomina- 
tions—Anglican, Congregational, Methodist, Presbyteri- 
an, Baptist, and Churches of Christ—have jointly set up 
a School of Theology, Livingstone House, at Rhodes Uni- 
versity. Two years ago four of the denominations estab- 
lished cooperatively a department of divinity at Rhodes 
University College, with a brilliant young English Congre- 
gationalist as professor, The number of students increased 
so rapidly that soon a full-time Church of Scotland minis- 
ter was added. There are also part-time lecturers for the 
Anglican, Presbyterian and Methodist sections. One 
Dutch Reformed student has recently been enrolled. (Brit- 
ish Weekly, March 31.) 


Note: Next issue of INFORMATION SERVICE will appear 
September 3. 
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